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Or, shall we look upon this period as "a long chapter of later antiquity?"1 in
this case, we would view early medieval education as a continuation of the dispersion
of Hellenistic education. There is considerable merit in this approach, especially if
one's primary interest is in tracing forward the long-range influences of Graeco-Roman
civilization.
Or, shall we push back the origins of Western civilization to the destruction of
the Roman political and economic system around 500 A.D. and view the early Middle
Ages as a prodromal or gestatory beginning of Western civilization? In this case, early
medieval education becomes a propaedeutic to the rise of Western civilization, that is,
it provided the preparatory courses of study and the preliminary lessons in the Latin
language that western Europeans had to learn before they could build their own
distinctive forms of Western education. There is also considerable merit in this view,
especially if one is interested in tracing backward to its roots the origins of Western
civilization. Although these two views are not entirely inconsistent, I believe the latter
more nearly fits the requirements of scholarship as it bears upon the history of
education. (See Figure 3.2-The Curve of Educational Development in Graeco-Roman
Civilization.)
The Survival of Graeco-Roman Education
The emphasis that many historians have put upon the decline and fall of the Roman
Empire gives the impression that everything went to pieces in the fourth, fifth, and
sixth centuries in the West and that there was nothing but anarchy, confusion, and
hopelessness for several centuries thereafter; hence, the persistence of the term Dark
Ages. Although the Middle Ages had its share of cultural dislocation, political,
economic, and religious institutions did survive and adapt to the barbarian invasions of
the sixth to the eighth centuries.
In the course of the Germanic invasions by Ostrogoths, Lombards, and Franks,
the center of political authority began to move from Italy northward to the Prankish
kingdoms in France and Germany which were gradually consolidated under the
leadership of the Merovingian kings. On Christmas day in 800 A.D. when Charlemagne
was crowned emperor of the Romans by the Pope, he became in theory the legitimate
successor to the emperors of the ancient Roman Empire. As such, Charlemagne was
the towering political figure of the early Middle Ages, reestablishing the authority of a
strong central government over much of western Europe, improving economic and
agricultural life, and instituting religious and educational reforms. It was a period of
considerable intellectual and educational ferment.
In the ninth century the successors of Charlemagne in state, church, and family,
quarreling among themselves for control of the Empire, gradually split it into three
large parts: the western Prankish kingdom ultimately becoming France, the eastern
Prankish kindom, Germany, and the rest, Italy. The central administration could not
be maintained in the face of the growing strength of local aristocracies and the new
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